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The individual writing conference is one of the key 
settings in which adults are taught to write. Success in the v 
conference can be connected both to its structure (who can talk when 
and how much, and what types of .talk are sequenced in what ways) and 
to the content within that structure (what topics are discussed, the 
amount of collaboration between student and teacher in sustaining 
topics, and so on). In one study of such conferences, tape recorded 
conversations between one teacher *and four students were analyzed for 
content and structure. The analysis of the first introductory 
conference revealed that the conferences were teacher controlled and 
centered around a discussion of the student's past experiences with 
writing and a review of the student's first writing sample. The 
substantive topic that the teacher initiated most frequently differed 
for the stronger students and weaker students and :dif f ered according 
to ethnic group. For the stronc«»^ students, most of the 1 
teacher-initiated talk centered .round idea development. Fbr the 
weaker students, talk centered around mechanics, revision, and issues 
of strategy. Another interesting difference in the topics of 
conversation was affective. The teacher spent a great deal of time 
praising the stronger students and very little time, if any, praising 
the weaker students. Stronger students knew how to initiate praise/ 
but the weaker students behaved and spoke in a manner that might have 
alienated the teacher. (HOD) 
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TO THE EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES 
INFORMATION CENTER (ERIC) " 

• In composition research today, mu<ih attention Has been paid 

4 . 

to studying the writing process. However, very little, attention 
has been paid ;t o the teaching process and how it interacts with 
how students come to write as ^they do. The ethnographic work o£ 

4 

Graves (1980) has demonstrated how important a .role the events in 

c 

the classroom play in the student's early acquisition v of written 
language. Lily Fjillmore (1 982 and in press) / doing research oa 
second language acquisition, also has found that the -type of 
cla'ssroom environment plays a powerful role in the rate o*f young 
children's acquisition of English when they'go to school speaking 
only Chinese or Spanish. I have found.that for adults learning 
to write, the influence of schooling also appears to *be great 
(Freedman, 1^80; F r e e d m an , . 1 98 1 ) . The basic message is that 
teaching n^atterg. and must be considered .when we do research on 
learning. 

The research I will report on today involves one attempt to 
study |ow adults learn to write. For this pilot study/ I have 
examined,. one key teaching event in some detail — the individual 



writing conference. One way to learn about the interaction 



between teaching and learning is to .study the language of the 

classroom or, in this case, the language of t'he conference; 

in'deed, the rather full tradition of research on classroom 

c 

'language (e.g., Cazden, John, 4 Hyme''s, 1^72; Meghan, 1979; 
^rickson 4 Mohatt, 1 982) an'd on conversation in general (e.g., 
Sachs, Schegloff, 4 Jefferson. 19?2; Labov 4 Fan.schel, 1 977) 
provide the ieth^dolo'gical * foundation for this study of the 

writing conference. 

* ** 

I chose to etudy the conference b t e cause it Is one of the key 

s * 
settings in which adults are taught to write, and it haS'not been 

'studied extensively I ffe'lt that by. studying the Interaction 

between student and teacher in the conference I could develop 

hypotheses ab6ut what makes conferences* successful specifically 

'and ^hypo^heses about how teachera' influence student writers 

generally, For the pilot. study, I defined success in the 

conference in % two ways-- (1) by preselecting a kno*n, successful 

teacher and (2) *by" marking students' improvement 1 on their, papers. 

In a future study, I plan also to have the student and teacher 

participants independently identify points during the conference 

when learning was occurring '(Eric^kson 4 Schultz, *1§77). . 

I felt that success in the conference would "be connected 

/ ■ 

both to its s true ture (who* can talk when and how much; what types 
of talk afe sequenced in what ways) and^to the content within 
that structure (what topics are talk % ed about, the amoun't ofv 
..collaboration between student and teacher talk in sustaining 
topics, the y tfmount of foc-u(s on different topics, 'and who 
initiates talk and how often talk gets initiated on certain* 



topics) . 

I had three aims for my study: (1) to develop a discourse 
analysis .system which would be helpful to composition researchers 
and others interested in analyzing the language of instruction, 
(2) .to obtain, by using the analysis system, findings that would- 
be interesting* to writing teachers, and («3) % to provide more 
.general hypotheses . about the successful teaching and learning of 
writing in other settings (e.g., the clas'sroom, pee'r response 
groups, written commen+s on student papers). I will devote the 
rest of this talk to a description of th^e discpurse analysis 
.system and to an illustration of the findings it jjan- yi*eld. * 

By way of background, to begin my pilot study, I collected a 
se-t of tape regordings of naturally occur ring i college-level 
writing conferences. ^I^began with one 'teacher and eight 
students. The teacher was chosen because of her excellent 
teaching record; the students were chosen to represent the cross 
section of ethnic groups and verb.al aptitude le.vels in her class. 
I collected four conferences, spaced across a semester's time, 
fo;* each * student . 

* Analysis System 

The* linguistic analysis consists of two levels: structure 

and con t esjat . I will only discuss the , semantic or content 

r 

arielysi's today. Other parts of < the analysis system are described 
in my paper tn the Proceedings o f the fe xas Writing Research 
Group's 1 981 Conference on Writing . If you would like copies of 
that paper eithe-r ask Les Faigley how to o\tain copies of the 
proceedings or let me know after this presentation and I can send 
you a copy of my paper. The semantic analysis consists of two 



layers: idea units' or focuses of consciousness (Chafe, 1980) and 
topics oT» conversation (K^enan 4 Sc hi e ff e«l in , 1976; Covelli 4 

Murray, 1,980; Shuy, 1981). . 

1 • - - 

Ide~a units 

s % ^CJiafe T defines the Idea unit as a segment of discourse that 
coincides w i t £ a person's focus of attention on focus of 
•consciousness. Chafe notes, "A property of spontaneous speech 
that is readily apparent to anyone wh.o examinels it clo'sely is 
tha<t it is produced^ no-t in a flowing stream, but, in a series of 
brief spur^s^Cp. J3). These spurts a^e the idea units. The main 
criteria fo.r deciding 'up^n an idea unit boundary is*th<e 
intonalional contour (pitch eithe^ rises or fa^ls). ' Other 
boundary .markers include pauses "and syntactic mar leers (an idea 
unit tends to consist of 'a single clause). 

By transcribing the conferences in idea units .(numbering 
each unit and placing it on a'aeparate line), I can measure the 

r 

amount of conscious energy tfr focus devoted to each part of the 

conference conversation, compare the weight of the teacher and 
i 9 

student focus on paivtici \ar topics, and develop hypotheses about 

the Ovonsequeaces of the conference .talk' forj*the student's-" 

t t 
subsequent writing. This analysis al>ows one to measure the 

amount* of verbal focus on a -topic during a conference anti then to 

determine ^whether or not the amount of focus is related to 

successful. teaching andlearning on that topic or, in the cas^ of 

a general topic such a ik teacher pfraise, how essential it is to 

effective teaching and learning. ♦ 

So far, only some parts of the pilot d*ta have been 



trAn^crib/ed into idea units. In a study supported by N C T E , I am 

■ 

now collecting conference data from twelve teachers at two 
universities. This data will be transcribed into idea, units, and', 
two coders will have to agree independently on 'the' idea unit 
boundaries. With my new data I will be abll to compare the foci 
across teachers and schools/ as well as across students and 
across time with the same student. 
Topic s of conversation . 

' ^ Tbe^next step in the semantic analysis involves dividing the 
conference into topics of conversation. The analysis is akin, to 
the propositional analysis of written texts (e.g., Kin tsjch, # , 1 974 ; 
Fredericksen, 1 975; Meyer,' 1 975 )• Just as thos^e analp : ng 
written, expository texts have found that propositions are 
arranged hierarchically, Lhave found a similar arrangement of 
the topics cf conversation in the conference. Experiments on the 
comprehension of written te-xts have revealed that .the* 
hierarchically higher' ievels iare easier to remember than the 
lower levels. I hypothesize that in the conference those topics 
.that are developed most by both student and teacher (those 
containing th^p most idea units), and ttob s e - 1 ha ' the stude'ht 
initiates frequently *and* successfully (i.e., the teacher 
responds), are remembered best by the ptudent after the 
conference and have the most patential of being used by the 
student when writing O: when revising future paper s % \i f the 
substance of the topic is relevant to such activities).. 

As when coding idea units, independent coders identify the' 
topic shifts and the shifts in leve.ls of development of given 
topics. In the pilot study, we have found it possible to 

5 6 



identify the topic shift boundaries reliably. After identifying 
these boundari-e3, tiro c6ders jointly .decide on labels for the 
substance of the'tchpics. This procedure involves* the coders in 
making decisions not only about labels but also about when the 
same topic is^recytled at a later point in the discourse. We are 
s^till developing, this labeling procedure. At present, it does not 
appear possible of* desirable to develop a mutually exclusive 
category system for the topics of conversation in. the conference. 
The topics, we have found, vary- from one conference to the nex;t, 
aad frequently a speaker talJcs on several topics at once. x 

Next I will report* the* results of this "semantic analysis for 
the first conference of the semester for four students ifi* the 
tCLa'ss of the one excellent teacher described earlier. The four 
students represerlt the range of. verbal and ethnic, groups in the 
class--one, high verbal Caucasian, "one high ,ve,i^bal Chinese- 
American, one lc^w verbal Caucasian, and one low verbal Jfaphnese- 
American. All students' were 'born in the United States and are 
native speakers of English*. 

f V 

* 

* 

Results 

General topics 

<* 

• t TWese introductory confjerences center around a discussion 

» 

of: (l) the studei^'s ' past experiences with and current 
feelings ""about writing; (2) a review of the student's performance* 
on an in-class test, the College- English Placement Test; and (3) 
a review of the student's first writing sample. The teacher 
controls 1 these high level eve^s in the conference ; the student 
may introduce q higher level topic only at^ the end of the 



session, aft.er.i;he teacher has iudicftted that she is finished 
with her. agenda (Freedman, 1980).. Also, student^ introduce tfceir 
lotfer leVelvtopics v«erjr carefully and Vp li tel'y,, usual ly in th£ 
form of an iadireet grpeech act (Searle," 1 975), often in the 
middle of a cOnv *xsa tional turn and hidden within a .response^ to a 

teacher's question.*.- These frequently take the form of "yes* to X, 

# - 

but now I want to ask abojit Y (Freedman, 1980; Freedman* 1*961). 
One example in the weak Asian American's first conference 
follows: In discussing how this student approached a recent 
revision task the teacher asks, '"Did you. make' any kind of 
outliner The student responds, H Uhm hum but it just didn't work. 
I wrote a few things that aren't complete "sentences. That's the 
problem. See if I thought they were complete sentence's-, I would 
of probably put them in the essay." The student shifts the^ talk 
away from outlining to her problem during her process of .ofifn^ting 

ideas i'f she cannot come up with B satisfactory syntactic form 

\ * 

for them. / „ 

y 

Substantive topics ♦ 

A look at the substance of the topics initiated most by the 

.different students \nd by the teacher with the different students 

also proves interesting. t Freedman tl 979)*found that^in A given 

conference students and teachere repeat certain topics over and 

over again, a phenomenon similar to what the patient does in a 

psychiatric interview (Pittenger, Hockett, 4 Daneky, 1960; Labov 
* • 

i Fanschel, 1977). ' 

Teachftr-initatied . . The su. tantive topic that the teacher 
initiates most' differs *for th<e stronger students and weaker 



students aja-d^d if f e>rs according Jo ethnic group. With both 

a tjwjage r* s tudent s , most of the talk. the teacher initiates is 

about idea development. For ^t he strong Chinese-Amarican, she 

*lso discusses erganizatiofi and sent.enoe structure as frequently, 

With the veak Japanese-American, she x initiates most talk about 

mechanics. With j^e wealy Caucasian, she focuses on revision, an 

^.ssue' of strategy. She seems to lean toward talk*about more 

^ja-e'chani cal issues with the Asian Americans, especially with £e 

weaker of the*' two. # 

Following this theme of mechanic^ with the Asian Americans, 

also -raises the- question of whether or not English was their 

I 

native language. She does not initiate this question with the 
Caucasians. With the werak'ex* Asian American student a 'gwat deal 

V 

of time is devoted to a discussion of ESL as this student reveals 
her insecurity about her com-raand of English: "there was a couple 
^ teachers who ask^ed me if English was my first language and I 
said yes, it is my first language. Then I thought am I having 
trouble speaking the*\orrect way and it does mak*e ma wonde,r....I 
said am I really having ' trouble with English? Am I that bad or 
terrible in it?" ' J 

Student-initiated . The strong Caucasian, like his teacher, 
initiates t^k about his idea development. The strong, Chinese- 
Anferican, unlike her* teacheif , initiates talk about her* mechani cu. 
vThe weaker Caucasian, like Her stronger counterpart but unlike 
her teacher, initiates talk about toer id*fca development; like her 
teacher, she focuses on her revision strategies. The weak 
Japanese-AiWican, likfe her teacher, initiates talk *bout her 
mechanics; unlike her teacher, < stie initiates ta*lk aDout her past 



teachers and their level % of discrimination against her. At the 
start of class, the minority students both' worry about* mechanics 
while the Caucasians worry about idea development. * 

The teacher worries about mechanics only with the weak 
minority student. With the weak Caucasian she focuses on 

strategy, and unlike, with the stronger students, does not 

* \ 

initiate talk on the student, topic of idea development. 
Affective topics , 

Another interesting difference- in the topics of conversation 
is affective. For both stronger students the teacher spends a 
great deal of her time praising them; neither weaker 'student 
receives enough praise to count. Interestingly the amount of 
praise a student receives *sefem& to depend, in part, on the 
student's behavior. Some students, i, t appears, 1 know how * to 
elicJLt praise from $#ie teacher. ' Both' stronger students spend a 
substantial percentage pf time admitting their insecurity with 
their writing, rxactly th? type of topic that elicits the 

0 

teacher s praise. Neither weaker student 1 spends much time' 
directly expressing insecurity in her writing. Additionally, the 
v s eaker r students are not teacher-wi^e; th r ey talk in w a y^f that 
could easily aliehate a teacher or at least not ingratiate 

P 

Ijhen^selve^ to the teacher. For example, the, two weak dtudenls 

V 

,we're interestingly blunt in the ykinds of things they found 

* * 
appropriate to say to a teacher upon fi'riet mee t iTn & i n a 

* • * * 

conference situation. For example, the weak "Japanese-American 

kept brrnging up how much she? - dislikes and did^rusts teachers: 

S: Well, I, it is true. 



10 



Like I took this Secretary Administration class, 

and I was working ait Kaiser as a personnel ^clerk , ' 

and I no t iced that I learned things much fetter 

and much faster 

and my ■ superviso r is much more patient with me 

thanthe teacher who expected more 

and who didn f t really 'give a darn 

if you failed or not. \«. 

Hum. *. 

Have you found that to be true at State too in all your 
classes? 



Yes 



...As trhole, I found there is a lot of dis wri^ iina t ion 
that's going on at this school 

And. I talkedwith other students 4 

and the% notice it ^too. 

/Hum,/ 

Like I w^s talking to t'his girl recently 
I believe it was about^wo or three days ago 
and she took this Psychology class last semester. 
She £Ot a B, out of /Be teacher, 
but there was this other girl ' 
•who al^o had the'saye teacher . 



two semesters ago , 
uh, j received a D 



an F. f£j 



and she found out that if the teacher likes you 
she'll give you a bad grade 




That'e why I * N ve >een feeling 
I guess depressed 
and lost 

because' I sometimes, 

/ \ 
there are not man^ people who 

who would give you confidence 

and 'would help you \ 4 

even though « teacher might say 

oh I'm always there to help you. * 

But when y^- go to them * ' - • 

\ 9 h'ave this attitude of I Son't want * to h^lp you. 

That, happened »'to nf? business teacher 

she always came* to .thepcfessroom . 

J vV- 1 

and just* um ( two ' studentV* she liked. 
- She always said hi to them directly '. , 

'/Uhm./ • " 

and then the other students ■ 

she would just 'ignore * . * * \ 

The weak Caucasian student v continually * admitted tcr~EK>i teacher/ 
how lazy she was as a student/ For example, in response to the ^ 
teacher question, "Do you like .to read?" b*u> <says, "I have- 
friends and my friends are really bi^g readers and they Constantly 
f econmending books and I Just--it s laziness--! justl, I mean c 



3/ y° u ^ust 



reading takes concentration whereas television vjewin 
sit yhere and they do all the work." ' 

Sucb comments, besides being blunt and perJtiaps alienating 
the teacher for that reason, also indicate that these students do 



1 1 

U 



not take full respcnsibili uy for whatever writing problems 'they 
have and thus suggest why they~may not express insecurity as a 
writers. Notice that the weak Asian American blames prejudiced 
teachers for students' failures in school and that the Caucasian 
reveals what she perceives to be a permanent personality trait, 
her laziness, that will hincfer her success. Somehow we need to 
help weaker students unlearn these behaviors that are 
counterproductive to learning. 

s . After observing the weaker students' Jehavior differences 
and the teacher's unequal distribution of praise to the different 
students, I looked for other instances of differences among these 
conferences. A sample of talk that occurred toward the end of 
every conference proved particularly, revealing in illustrating 
the consequences of ^he student-teacher interaction. This talk 
centers around the teacher's iAvitation to the student to return 
fcr additional individual meetings. On the whole, this teacher 
is exceptionally generous if i t h her time and lets her students 
know about her generosity. Ho weverT^Wiese four students go 4 " 
different types of invitations. On your handTou.t you '/ill see 
these , invitations transcribed into idea un\ts. Notice that the 
number of teacher idea units devoted to the invitation varies 
from 25 for the strongest Caucasian- student receives to none for 
the weakest Asian American. Remember, this is the same student 
who admits that she feels discriminated against by her teachers, 
and we see that, in fact, she is. But we also see- why. 

It is important to remember that neither the ^teacher nor the 
atudenfr-^is alone responsible fcr what happens in the conference; 
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rather it is the interaction between the two that leads to 
different results for different students* The teacher in this 

V 

study tried hard to treat her 'students equally and was surprised 
by these findings. I hope that by bringing these results to *a 
conscious "level, we .can begin to understand the types of student 
behaviors that lead even the best of us t'o treat students 

differently. Perhaps we can learn not to react in ways that 

•A 

prevent the weak student, who needs the m( st ^help, ^ f rom. getting 

/ . 

the same kind and s a m amount of help chat the mcst able get. 

/ 

Just as important, we must develop ways to help some of our 
students unlearn defensive behaviors that will t cause thorn to 

continue to alienate teachers, rec'eive unequal treatment, and in 

j 

the end learn less than they otherwise might. We must do 

j 

whatever we can to 'prevent the self-fulfilling prophecies that 

i 

cause the weak to get weaker aad the strong to get stronger from 

* v - I 

continuing. A'nd we must remember that the change; procesp 

i _ . 

involves both teacher education and student education. 



•t • 
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i 

INVITATIONS TO SEEK HELP 

1. Strong Caucasian (S) and Teacher (T) A 
T: (1) if you think of anything, ^ 
(2) do feel free to come down. 
(?) ..A*d talk with me 
(4) ..In*the office. 
. ■ (5) If I go,, through a lesson foo quickly, jr- — 

(6) ;.or there're points that I didn't raise, 1 

(7) that you really wanted to ask about, 

(8) and you, didn't, feel you had tfme in class to cover them, 

( 9 ) always come down. « * 
m (10) ..Or set up an appointment to meet with-me. 

* (11) ♦ .Uhm as a process class ifc's important, 
(12) ..that you keep upwith 'the work. - 
/Yeah/ 

(?3) Because you 'don't want to beithinking about tWsis 

statements when you're thinking* abou t topic sentences, 1 

(14) ortopic SBntenceswhen you] j&eth inking abo.ut 

paragraph development, v- , 

(15) or introductions and conclusions. 
[You know,,] # 

(16) when you can kinda , tackle each part of the writing .. itself, 
Las its own. .little * Ji 

. .what ] » 
..as' its own issue. 
t (18) and its „own* lesson. 

(19) ..And you can kinda &et clear at least on the principle. 

(20) It takes a while ^0 incorporat^pit *into your writing* 
i (21 ) It ta T :es practice; 

(22) ..There f s only eo much I can teach you thro'ugh ... talking . 
(25) Most of it comes from you . . wfrifring. 
/Yeah/ 



(24) So ijf you have any qtnestions, 

(25) ...feel free to ask. 

Now* that's really all I needed to go 'through with you 

. 

2. Strong Asia^n American (s) and Teacher (T) 

T: (1) Well you know where my office is. 
S: Yeah. 

T; (2) And if you. .if after a class. .on a t hes i ss t a t e m en t 
• or something, ^ 
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(4) do come-down here, 

(5) I cry not to let, %ta 

(6) ...I really like people to ke..to keep up with the class, 

(7) since it is a* ..what do you call process oriented class. 

(8) You don't want to be thinking about thesis statements, 

(9) when you're down the road looking at how to Win j aentencea 
s (10) and develop sentences, ♦ 

(n) or.. you don t want to be thinking about topic sentences, 

(12) when we're lookingsat how to d evelop .. paragraphs . 

(13) So that if for some 'reason a particular lesson seems 

very confusing, 

(14) or you have other ideas that you wanted to discuss, . 

(1 5) . do come down. 

(16) ..and make use^of this time. 
S: Okay. V 
T: fOkay. 

All right,] 

(17) and if you think of questions later, 

(18) 'you'll- feel free to come in. 

3- Weak Caucasian (s) and Teacher (T) * 
T: (1) Uhm...all right like I said 

(2) if you have' any. ..questions.. .comments. .things 

that you want to talk to me about, 

(3) ..do chojie down to the office f 

(4) ..and Keep up with- the course. V 
OJcay. \ % 

T: >(5) Feel free to come down, 

(6) now that you knaw where it is. 

(7) To visit . .whatever . 
S: All right. 
T.: Okay., 
S: Is that it? 
T: Yeah . <> 

* . that 'sail 

V| ..I just essentially 

* 

4. Weak Asian American (s) and Teacher (T.) 

T: Jh, hav^e to go to a class nx>w. ' 
1 S: Okay- • } 

T; Is there anything else you want to ask'me? 
Any final observations? 

S: Is there any ,ext*ra credit work we could do? 

CODES: 

/ / interruption by other speaker 

] preliminaries to id*ea unit, not counted as part of idea unit 

, rising intonation 

falTing intonation 
•• non measurable pause 

• •/ measurable pause 
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